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facts, and the book is so well written and so well 
illustrated that the student must see at once that 
the hope for the future lies in the close co-opera¬ 
tion of farmers and experiment station investiga¬ 
tors. Both in matter and in spirit it is entirely 
commendable. E. J. Russell. 


MOLLUSCS, MAMMALS, AND MEMORA¬ 
BILIA. 

(1) Our British Snails. By the Rev. Canon J. W. 
Horsley. Pp. 69. (London: S.P.C.K., 1915.) 
Price is. net. 

(2) Land and Freshwater Mollusca of India, in¬ 
cluding South Arabia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Nepal, Burmah, Pegu, Tenasserim, 
Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, and other Islands of 
the Indian Ocean. Supplementary to Messrs. 
Theobald and Hanley’s Conchologia Indica. By 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen. Vol. ii. 
Part xii. December, 1914. Text. Pp. 311- 
442. Vol. ii. Part xii. December, 1914. 
Plates cxxxiii-clviii. (London : Taylor and 
Francis, 1914.) Price 25s. 

(3) Catalogue of the Ungulate Mammals in the 
British Museum (Natural History). Vol. iv. 
Artiodactyla, Families Cervidm (Deer), Tragu- 
lidse (Chevrotains), Camelidae (Camels and 
Llamas), Suidae (Pigs and Peccaries), and 
Hippopotamidae (Hippopotamuses). By R. 
Lydekker. Pp. xxi + 438. (London: British 
Museum (Natural History), and Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1915.) Price 105. 6 d. 

(4) Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast. A 
Guide-book for Scientific Travellers in the West. 
Edited under the auspices of the Pacific Coast 
Committee of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Pp. xii + 302 + plates. 
(San Francisco: Paul Elder and Co., 1915.) 
Price 1.50 dollars. 

(1) / ' ANON HORSLEY’S clever little manual 
V_x encourages food-thrift by pointing out 
that “all snails are edible and nutritious,” even 
the garden snail being indeed “insipid; but as 
nourishing as calf’s-foot jelly.” Under the general 
heading of British snails it includes the slimy slug 
with scanty shell, and the aquatic bivalved pearl¬ 
bearing Unio. The statement that “ there are but 
eighty-two land and forty-five freshwater shells 
in Britain ” is slightly modified by the subsequent 
discrimination of forty-nine British freshwater 
species, including Neritina fluviatilis, for which, 
as recently shown, the generic name should pre¬ 
ferably be de Montfort’s Theodoxus. A gentle 
warning against the extirpation of rare species 
might have been added, to qualify the impulse to 
the study of natural history in general given by 
such remarks as the following : “ If you want to 
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make a collection, whether of dried plants, of 
insects, of shells, or of anything else, you must 
cultivate ways of order and method and neatness 
in the arrangement of your collection; and then 
your increased powers of observation, of com¬ 
parison, and of method ” will, the author believes, 
augment in you the virtues of prudence, justice, 
temperance, and fortitude. 

(2) If you want to make a collection of books, 
and to cultivate order and neatness in the arrange¬ 
ment, what sort of temperate language will you 
apply to persons who publish the text of an im¬ 
portant work in octavo and the plates in quarto? 
This is the afflicting arrangement in the otherwise 
admirable treatise on the land and freshwater 
mollusca of India. Doubtless the distinguished 
surveyor and veteran naturalist is responsible for 
the matter, not the form, of his book. 

The book opens with a discussion of the Lima- 
cidse, and a statement that “representatives of 
this family have not hitherto been described from 
the Himalayan range.” But the bulk of this 
part xii. is concerned with a most industrious sur¬ 
vey of the genus Alycseus, continued from Part 
vii., published in 1897. Here Col. Godwin- 
Austen notes that his outline of the sub-family 
Alycarinas (vol. i., part v.) in 1886 now requires 
amplification because in the intervening twenty- 
eight years the number of known species has very 
greatly increased. That the members of the genus 
are not usually of gigantic size may be inferred 
from Alycceus ( Raptomphalus) magnificus n. sp., 
since this magnificent and “very beautiful’’ 
species is less than a fifth of an inch, 4^25 mm., 
in its major diameter. Through quotation of 
original descriptions, intended to be exact, 
measurements are variously referred to mm., 
mill., in., unc., sometimes with rather confusing 
results. Thus Alycceus cucullatus, Theobald, is 
credited with a “Diam. maj. 21, diam. min. 20; 
alt. 21 unc.,” and the notice that “ This is a re¬ 
markably fine species.” It certainly must be if it 
has a breadth of 21 inches and an equal height, 
but the figure magnified “ x8,” measures only 
if in. across, with a height less than an inch. 
Even by a sprinkling of decimal points the dimen¬ 
sions cannot be harmonised with the illustration. 
Among matters of general interest, as apart from 
technical descriptions, special reference may be 
made to the discussion of Alycceus ( Cycloryx ) 
graphicus, illustrative of variation in shell- 
character in connection with distribution. 

(3) By its title “ Mollusca to Man,” a well-known 
volume long ago hinted at a lowly lineage for 
humanity itself. This notice may therefore be 
excused for passing abruptly from slugs and 
snails to the graceful deer and ponderous hippo- 
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potamus with which the Museum catalogue of 
Ungulate Mammals is concerned in its fourth 
volume. This work closes the scientific career of 
Richard Lydekker. Its accuracy is guaranteed by 
the trusty supervision of Oldfield Thomas. The 
facile unwearying pen of its actual author writes 
no more. A preface by Dr. Harmer com¬ 
memorates Lydekker’s devotion to work, and the 
esteem in which he was held by his colleagues. 

The volume has one feature challenging at least 
a note of admiration. It abounds in such names 
as Moschus moschiferus moschiferus, Odocoileus 
virginianus peruvianus, Hylochcerus meinertz- 
hageni meinertzhageni ! Surely “ when ghost 
meets ghost ” in the Elysian fields Linnaeus will 
pertinently ask the newcomer, “Who is re¬ 
sponsible for this violence to the serene simplicity 
of my binomial nomenclature?” 

(4) “Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast,” 
by thirty highly qualified writers, is a handbook 
of which it is not too much to say that quotations 
could agreeably and instructively fill many 
columns. Within a limit of fewer than 300 pages 
for the whole, each author has had to condense 
his wealth of information into the smallest possible 
compass. From the theory of earthquakes and 
the origin of petroleum to the war between benevo¬ 
lent bugs and pestilent scale-insects, from the 
history of the Panama Canal to the “ influence of 
natural conditions upon legal and political institu¬ 
tions,” nothing seems to have been forgotten. 
Geology and astronomy, flora and fauna, indus¬ 
tries and amusements, have each their turn, with 
indices to literature for information beyond what 
can be compressed into a nutshell. Fishes receive 
more notice than mammals, and an extract from 
their record may be usefully quoted. 

“ Besides the trout and salmon, California has 
many other game fishes. First of these is the 
great tunny or leaping tuna, which ranges from 
150 pounds to half a ton, and finds its greatest 
abundance about Avalon. This wonderful bay of 
Avalon has many other roving fishes, taken with 
the trolling spoon, such as the yellow-tail ( Seriola 
■dorsalis), the albacore ( Thunnus alalunga), the 
yellow-fin, or Japanese albacore ( Thunnus macro- 
pterus), and the huge bass called Jew-fish 
(Stereolepis gigas), with a head as large as a 
bushel basket—apparently nearly all head. The 
sword-fish ( Xiphias gladius), and the Japanese 
spear-fish ( Tetrapturus mitsukurii), are also 
sometimes taken off the Santa Barbara Islands. 

“These noble fishes deserve protection from the 
amateur angler who catches a dozen or a hundred, 
has them hung up and photographed, himself 
beside them, then hires the guide to bury them 
while he goes away to have fun in his own fashion 
somewhere else.” 

Thomas R. R. Stebbinc,. 
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AN ITALIAN TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Human Physiology. By Prof. L. Luciani. Trans¬ 
lated by F. A. Welby. Vol. iii.—Muscular and 
Nervous Systems. Edited by Dr. G. M. Holmes. 
Pp. x + 667. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1915.) Price 18s. net. 

FIE third volume of the English version of 
Luciani’s “Human Physiology,” translated 
from the Italian original published in 1913, deals 
with the general physiology of muscle, the 
mechanics of locomotion, phonation, and articula¬ 
tion, and the general and special physiology of the 
nervous system. 

The chief characteristics of Luciani’s work have 
already been referred to in the reviews of 
the first two volumes. The first chapter of 
the present volume gives an excellent account 
of the general physiology of muscle. The 
successive stages in the historical develop¬ 
ment of the subject are described with great 
clearness and unusual fullness. Although an 
admirable account is also given of the most re¬ 
cent work, further details regarding the physico¬ 
chemical theories of muscular activity might 
possibly have been included with advantage. For¬ 
tunately the bibliography given at the close of the 
chapter offers excellent guidance to students de¬ 
siring fuller knowledge of the latter views. In 
the discussion of the nature of voluntary muscular 
contraction, no reference is made to the important 
results obtained by Piper and others with the aid 
of the string galvanometer. The use of the latter 
instrument has enabled these observers to analyse 
the discontinuous character of voluntary muscular 
contraction more accurately than was possible by 
means of earlier methods. 

A very full and clear account of the mechanics 
of the locomotor apparatus is given in chapter ii. 
The subjects of phonation and articulation are 
discussed much more thoroughly in chapter iii. 
than in most English text-boks of physiology, 
and the editor has found some abridgment desir¬ 
able in the interests of students. 

An exceedingly interesting summary of the 
most recent work on the metabolism of the 
nervous system is given at the close of chapter iv. 
The remainder of the volume is devoted to the 
special physiology of the central nervous system, 
and of the sympathetic system. A brief review' 
cannot do justice to the clearness and completeness 
of the presentation given by the - author. The very 
full account of the physiology of the cerebellum 
has a special value as the work of one of the 
greatest authorities in this field. 

The English rendering given by Miss Welby 
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